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OUR COLUMN OF FUN! 

Orrenpinc By Favor. A foreign gentleman, who had a very nice 
roast chicken placed before him, cut it up, selected the best piece on 
the dish and offered it very politely to a lady opposite. _ She drew back 
in a very dignified manner, and said to him: “Sir, you must be a for- 
eigner, or you would know that it is improper to address a lady without 
being introduced.” ‘“ Madam,” said he, “1 have merely done what in 
my own country, it would be a rudeness to have omitted.” 


More Cutorororm.—A gentleman in the Ninth Ward has tried this 
remarkable soothing agent on a scolding wife, with such gratifying suc- 
cess that the neighbouring druggists have not been able to supply the 

emand. 


A Mistake. A gentleman at the Astor House table atked the person 
sitting next him if he would please to pags the mustard. “ Sir” said 
the man, “‘do you mistake me fora waiter?” ‘“‘Oh! no, sir,” was the 
reply, “I mistook you for a gentleman.” 

Hexameter Ourpoxs.—The following is from a languishing swain 
to his gentle divinity : 

Oh! lady hear thy lover sigh, 
No truer heart there is than mine; 
I read compliance in your eye, 
Then why not say at once, I’ve kept you waiting a 
long time, and if you'll have patience till I can get a wedding dress 
made, I’ll be thine. 


Use or Cutonororm.—A pair of thieves lately entered an inn in 
Paris, and having persuaded the landlady to breathe the vapor of some 
chloroform pote Bary a medallion, they robbed the house while she 
was enjoying a delicious snooze. 

A Prim Lapy.—She looks as if she were fed through a quill; and 
when she opens her mouth to yawn, you would fancy that she was 
going to whistle. 


No Comrorter. ‘If I had a wife, ma’am, I shouldn’t mind it so 
much; I should have a sharer of my sorrows then. And I would be 
very grateful if you would put another comforter on the bed since I have 
none in it. I believe there is a conspiracy against me to drive me to mat- 
rimony by freezing me into it—making it a sort of necessity ;" and poor 
old Roger looked desperate as he reckoned the chances of their succeed- 
ing.— Post. 


Biunpers.—A German living in the northern part of. the city, lost a 
child, a short time since. Rather than pay a dollar to the town clerk, he 
went forth to give notice of his lost child himself, bellin hand, aud an- 
nounced his misfortune after this wise: 

‘ Lost! lost! one child, what was barefoot midout no shoes on—bare- 
head, midout no hat on. Whoever find dat same child, and bring him 
up on de top of the corporation line, shall pay one dollar for expenses!’ 


Somebody, who writes more truthfully than poetically, says: ‘An an- 
gel without money is not thought so much of now-a-days asa devil with 
a bag full of guineas.’ 


SCENES ON THE OHIO. 


Our boat stopped to take in wood. On the shore, amongst a crowd, 
was a remarkably stupid looking fellow, with his hands in his pockets 
and his under lip hanging down. A dandy, ripe for a scrape, tipped 
nods and winks all about, saying : 
“ Now I'll have some fun. [I'll frighten the green horn.” 
He jumped ashore with a drawn bowie-knife, brandishing it in the 
face of the ‘‘ green ’un,” exclaiming :— 
** Now I’ll punish you. I have been looking for you a week.” 
The fellow stared stupidly at his assailant. He evidently had not 
sense enough to be scared—but as the bowie-knife came near his face, 
one of his huge fists suddenly vacated his pocket and fell hard and 
heavy between the dandy’s eyes and the poor fellow was floundering in 
the Ohio. 
Greening jumped on board our boat, put his hands in his pockets, 
and looked around. “ May be,” said he, “ there’s somebody else here 
that’s been looking for me a week.” 
Farther down we took ina passenger, who slept very soundly whilst 
we all walked up to the Captain’s office to settle. After waiting some- 
time for him, the Captain sent the clerk to wake him and ask for his fare. 
The fellow rubbed his eyes; “all right,” said he. The clerk returned 
tothe Captain with this answer, but the Captain thought all was not 
right, and after sending the clerk three times, and receiving the answer 
“all right” as many times, he went himself. 
/ “ Allright,” said the passenger. 
{ “No sir,” said the Captain, “ it is notall right, and now Mr. Jeremy 
|Diddler fork over or I will have you put ashore in five minutes.” 
| “Allright,” said the man, and the Captain had him landed very sud- 
jdenly. “Good morning Captain, all right,” said he. 

The fellow’s patience fairly won the Captain’s heart. “‘ Come aboard”’ 
—, “Til rey you as . as you want to go.” 

“Never mind Captain. All right. My house is up there,” pointi 

a decent house a the hill. . a eee 
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THE BILL POSTER. 
The following clever sketch, we copy from the Sunday Dispatch : 


Time was when each community, little and great, had its Crier; and 
in those days the town crier was an important personage. Wasa child 
lost? The Crier went through the streets, and in pathetic tones por- 
trayed the agony of the parents and called upon every sympathizing 
heart to keep a sharp look out for the missing one. Was there a lot of 
fresh fruit just arrived from Smyrna? Listen to the bell of the Crier! 
Hear him with sonorous voice exclaim—* In the name of the prophet, 
figs!” 

But the Crier’s occupation is gone. Newspapers, which speak to 
thousands, where he could only speak to tens, have silenced forever 
both the tongue in his head and the tongue in his bell. Men do their 
own crying, or, as some term it, blowing, now in the advertising columns 
of the journals ; and, lestthese should not command the attention which 
is sought, the little bill-poster is dispatched through the town. 

And this Bill-poster is a very busy and a useful character, and contri- 
butes vastly to the stock of useful knowledge. He makes people ac- 
quainted with the fine arts; talks eloquently from his dead walls of 
‘ Venuses’ and ‘ Greek Slaves’ and ‘ Model Artists’; deals in ‘ Myste- 
ries,’ and calls upon every passer by to ‘ Read’; alludes obscurely to 
‘Christy,’ hints that something has been ‘ Lost,’ and asks emphatically 
‘ Where's Eliza?’. To-day he invites the friends of humanity to sign a 
petition against Capital Punishment; to-morrow he announces the last 
dying speech and confession of the last convicted murderer. 


Hurra for the Bill-poster.— Elephant. 





STEP TO THE CAPTAIN’S OFFICE AND SETTLE. 

We were travelling awhile since on one of the Sound boats, where 
we met on deck just after breakfast our old acquaintance, John Bustow— 
Col. John Bustow, who has bought and sold more horses than any other 
live man, itis said, in the United States. While we were exchanging the 
usual salutations of the morning, the sharp tones of the hand-bell were 
heard ringing along the deck, and the almost as sharp voice of the 
Steward was heard crying ‘‘ All dem passingis as hab not settle deir 
passige um please step to de cuptin’s offis, an’ settle.” 

There were many passengers, and of course as usual, a great crowd 
of persons were gathered around the “ Captin’s offis,” each quietly 
awaiting his turnto pay. Suddenly a tall robust young man, elbowed 
his way roughly through the mass of people up to the window, and 
stretching out his money to the clerk said in a loud tone: 

“ Take my fare, Sir!” 

«« What name, Sir ?” said the Clerk as he received the bills. 

“ Captain Victor Henry Digamma, Sir,—Captain Digamma and iady 
of the Younited States’ Awmy, sir!” was the reply, in a very pompous 
and conceited voice. 

This was rather too much for our acquaintance, the horse-dealer. He 
pressed rudely through the crowd and loudly addressed the clerk, 
while the captain of the awmy yet stood by, and the people seemed to 
be thinking whether to lynch him or not. 

“ Take my fare, Sir!” 

“ What name?” said the clerk meekly. 

“ Korp’ril John Bustow, Sir—Korp’ril Bustow and horse, sir, of the 
Connecticut Milishy, sir!’ was his answer delivered in a most comical- 
ly pompous tone. 

How blank that army captain looked, and what a good natured crowd 
that was immediately after this answer, only those can understand whose 
imagination can picture the reality! They laughed consuihedly. 


LET THE PUBLIC JUDGE BETWEEN US. 


Our Funny Man.—The New York correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Post, states, that ‘‘ Cornetivus Matrtuews is the principal conduc- 
ior of the John Donkey. Mr. Matthews is our funny man, and we 
keep him to edit our funny paper, the ‘“‘ Evepnant.”’ Mr. Matthews 
never writes anything but fun and humor—he could'nt possibly be sen- 
sible enough for:the John Donkey.””—John Donkey. 








Now we—the Exveruant, unhesitatingly assert that Mr. MattHEws, 
with all his fun, and the John Donkey adpiits that he is faunny—a quality 
no one pretends to award to the “ long-eared gentleman,”—does not 
edit the “ Erepuant,” but is the bona-fide editor of the John Donkey. 
We are much afraid however that Mr. English will have serious cause to 
regret the peddling hand he has taken in managing the out-door business 
of the Donkey,—and that, instead of his notorious patronymic of Dux 
Excuisu, we shall be necessitated to write him—Dun Brown! 
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TO THE CITIZENS OF NEW YORK. 
Persons who will send their names to the office of Publication—Wi1tu1am 
H. Grauam, Tribune Buildings—will be served Weekly with the ELeruant at 


Three Cents per copy, payable to the Carriers. All subscriptions by the year 
payable (invariably) in advance. 


APPLAUDING IN CHURCHES. 

Itis proposed that, inasmuch as certain churches have become mere 
fashionable resorts for the gay and tonnish, where the display of dress, 
opera-glasses, and opera manners is impudently made, the custom, also 
operatic, of applauding the music and the fine sentiments of the preacher 
be incontinently adopted. Only think what an effect it would have to 
hear nine hundred and ninety-nine pairs of white kids making the 
arches of Grace ring again with theirclapping, while above the manufac- 
tured din rose multitudinous bravos, bravis,and bravas. However—it 
would be merely a revival of -n old custom, for we aretold by history 
“that in the fourth century the people were not only permitted but 
sometimes were exhorted by the preacher himself to approve his talents 
by clapping of hands, and loud acclamations of praise. ‘The usual words 
used were “Orthodox!” “Third Apostle!” &c. Therefore if peo- 
ple will insist on making theatres and opera houses of their churches, we 
insist on the applause also—Hey, hey! Go it! Orthodox—bravo—bravi 
—brava! Third Apostle! clap-clap-clap !” 











A NAME WANTED. 


Ballast.—A shipmaster about to sail for Canton without cargo, has 
in consequence of their great specific gravity, bought 500 copies of 
— » Works for ballast. On arriving at Canton he intends to dis- 
pose of them as a substitute for opium. 

{The name of the litterateur, the specific gravity of whose works is so 
great, being obliterated in the letter, and not wishing to lose the article, 
we have thought proper to publish it without the name, hoping that some 
kind person, or the author himself will fill the blank for us in a future 
communication: It will be subserving the cause of letters, at the same 
time that it will supply a chasm in our literature; and do away with all 
doubts for the future as to the name of the gentleman whose works are 
so useful to commerce, and so soothing to the reader. A friend at our 
elbow suggests that it shouldbe filled with the name of the editor of the 
Evepuant, or the heaviest of his contributors. That however, cannot 
be—as our publisher assures us that our sheets are so light and fiery, 
that the Insurance Offices consider’ them extra hazardous, and 
have doubtless their premium accordingly. }—Eb. 








A DAKK SUBJECT. 

A writer in the John Dun-key says, alluding to that paper: ‘Our 
trick, as it is at present, is too easily seen through, and the public refuse 
to be gammoned.”’ Now, then, stupid—didn’t we tell you so—didn’t we 
tell you the public would not be gammoned? We tried that on our- 
selves. Butas to the public seeing through the John Dunkey, that’s im- 
possible. Argus himself, with his hundred eyes. would be baulked by a 
subject so opaque. We should as soon expect to hear of the human 
eye penetrating a mill-stone. 





THREE THINGS TO BE DEPRECATED. 

The following ‘ earnest prayer,’ we copy from the New York Herald, 
and most cheerfully endorse it with our assent. It is now fully proved 
that the devil may not only ‘quote scripture,’ but he may exhort in the 
bargain: 

‘ May the cholera never again visit us—may New York never be 


again visited by a conflagration like that of 1835—and may we never 
have such another Postmaster General as Cave Johnson.’ 


THE POLKA IN MEXICO. 
We understand that the Senoritas of Mexico hold up their hands, to a 


man, in favor of the introduction of new Polkas—as the United States’ 
Volunteers are called ! 
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« BLOODLESS “MURDER AT THE BROADWAY 
THEATRE.” 


It would seem that there is no subject secured by its character for 
sacredness, or by its position and influence, from the attacks of the jes- 
ter. A brick-house of any strength, may be knocked into a cocked hat 
ina trice, by a paper quillet, and pyramids of more than Egyptian 
strength blown to the winds by a joke. ‘We are led to this sagacious 
train of reasoning by consequence of an admirable satire which has been 
recently hit off against the Broadway Theatre. We had supposed that 
the sweet humor pervading this establishment, and the character it has 
gained of being everything that is funny, both in its tragic and comic 
representations, would have protected it from the attacks of such outre 
wits as have been induced to shake their cap and bells at its threshold 
in the malicious effort to launch their arrows against the proscenium. 
But, as very little fire is expected to follow the concussion of two 
clowns’ heads, so, as might have been anticipated, no damage was done 
the theatre by making it the subject of satire: maugre the attempt, it 
stands pre-eminently before the world the laughter provoking temple it 
was designed to be, and always will be. 

Indeed, we were, ourselves, for a long time in doubt which was the 
best joke of the age; the establishment of the Broadway Theatre, for 
the representation of Shakspeare, or the ELtepuant, as embodying all 
the wit in the country. But after mature reflection we are compelled 
to yield the palm to Colonel Mann, who has so liberally yielded his in 
erecting this splendid superstructure, and shall, on demand, pay over 
the ten dollars offered for the best piece of humer; for we have little 
doubt the gallant Colonel was in the best of humor when he conceived 
the funny idea of erecting a temple to the reigning Deity which nightly 
presides at its altar—Tragedy. Again we say we were led to these 
sagacious remarks by seeing, posted in the streets, the following piece 
of black-hearted villany : 


= 











BLOODLESS MURDER | 
THE 
BROADWAY THEATRE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF WHICH WILL BE GIVEN IN THE 


Aristocratic Monitor, 
On Saturday, Feb. 12. 











Now, what can this villain mean! oes :.e mean that the Broadway 
Theatre is a Shambles !—a slaughtering-house for the murder of Shaks- 
peare and the Legitimate? He can’t mean anything of the kind; be- 
cause both are immortal. Then, what does he insinuate by such em- 
phatic words as “ Bloodless Murder at the Broadway Theatre?” We 
for once acknowledge ourselves at fault, unless the traitor sneeringly 
insinuates that could Shakspeare and the Legitimate be killed, the Broad- 
way Theatre were the proper place for the execution. Whip us such 
sophisticated reasoners! As good citizens—as lovers of public order— 
we hold up our snout against such back-handed digs. The Broadway 
Theatre is, beyond impeachment, the Temple of Gods and Goddesses, 
in all their party-colored phases. Shakspeare is not only not murdered 
here, but he isimproved: the Legitimate Drama not only not smother- 
ed, like Desdemona, under a pillow ; but she is made to know her place ! 
Then what could induce the rascal to disseminate such nonsense as 
“‘ Bloodless Murder,” at this establishment? We can tell the Monitor, 
that if he intends it as a joke, to desist at once. It is in vain for him to 
try lances with this establishment, for never before, nor ever will there 
be again, so perpetual a joke as the Broadway Theatre is acknowledged 
on all hands to be. 








Gettine Hico.—The Rev. John Pierpont tells how itis to be done, 
as follows: 





The sturdy oak full many a cup 
Doth hold up to the sky, 

To catch the rain, then drinks it up, 
And thus the oak gets high, 

By having water in tts cups ; 
And so must you and 





The Cloven Foot. There is an article in last Sunday's Dispatch, enti. 





tle 1 ‘ Mysterious,’ which looks very much like an attempt at black mail. 
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SCENE AT PINTEUX’S. 
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Mr. Swipe. My HEART—HIC—GENTLEMREN, 18 sO—HIC—FULL, I 
CANNOT—HIC—EXPRESS MY—HIC—FEELINGS,—Hic—&c. 


AN IRISHMAN’S VALENTINE. 


The following is a copy of a letter mailed on the day of the date there- 
of, through Messrs. Roche, Brothers, & Co. 


M——, Feb. 14th, 1848. 
“Dear Fatner—Thomas Collins received a letter a four days ago 
from his father, saying that you and the rest of the family were sick and 
tha: the times were very bad in Ireland. We are very sorry to hear 
such bad news, and Bridget and myself have concluded to send you 
eight pounds, in hope it will be able to help you at this time. Iam to 
work for Barney in his quarry. I am well and so am Bridget and all of 
Barsey’s family. We hope the times will soon get better in Lreland ; 
but do not fail to write when you receive this, and let us know just how 
you are, and how the times are.” 
From your Bey ewes son, 











‘‘T have sent by this letter, - , £6 0 0 
and Bridget sends - - 200 
£8 0 0 


There! dear friends of the ELernaxt, and dear enemies too, that, 
we assure you upon our honor, as the most immense of all animals, was 
the bona-fide words of a letter, sent on the day mentioned, by two indus- 
trious natives of Ireland, now in this country. “Go ye and do like- 
wise.” The Erepuant himself, has forwarded all the contents of his 
trunk, to his suffering friends in the far-off climes of India, and has no 
doubt that they will show their ivory, in gladness on the receipt thereof: 
—however, the ELermanr is succeeding, he is, and has plenty to spare, 
not so with the Irishman! 


Tue Broadway Theatre is without exception the most comfortable 
place at which to take a snooze that we know of. There is nothing to 
disturb one, or to attract the attention from the universally loved idea 
of sleep! It is only less soporific than a church, or than John 
Dun-key. 





HELL AND THE MAELSTROM. 


[We have heard that the following curious and peculiar poem was writt»n 
by Thomas Dunn English. We do not know, however. It appeared originally 
in the Aristidean—which was born and died one day. Possibly other of his 
good things will ki!l the John Donkey—like as not “Hell and the Maelstrom’, 
will kill the ELrpHant—nothing short of two such powers can do it.] 


One summer-day, dark Lupwia Branp, stood on the Merchants’ quay ; 

“* Pm wearied of my idleness—I want a ship ;” quoth he; 

“T would not care who owned the bark, if the devil, and t’ were as well, 

My crew were fiends, and I should sail thro’ the great Maztstrom to 
hell. 

I want the clinking yellow gold, for Mary dear, whose li 

Drips ever with the honey-dew, the humming-birds sight sip.” 


Besides him came a stranger dark, who wore a mystic air, 

And said—“ I have a vessel, and I'll make you captain there ; 
Pll give you store of yellow gold, if you will go with me, 

And sail me where I choose to go—a careless rover free.” 

“T’l] take your offer,” Lupwic said, ‘ and as a sailor true, 

I care not what the port we seek—that matter rests with you.” 


A boat appeared—together went the twain on board the ship, 
Which lay at anchor in the stream a furlong from the slip ; 
When Lupwie trod the quarter-deck—full proud in heart was he, 
And when there mustered at his call, stout sailors ten and three, 
Who bowed unto the captain new, he bowed him back again, 
And said: “ Ye are a good, stout crew, to sail us o’er the main.” 


‘‘Heave anchor!’ cried dark Lupwic, witha shrilly voice and loud, 
And at his word the capstan round, the busy sailors crowd. 

Up came the anchor—yo-heave-yo !—round went the wooden beam; 
The sails were set and to the sea, she glided down the stream. 

“« Now whither shall we steer,” he asked, “‘ ’tis yours our course to tell; 
The owner answered, “'The Martstrom through to hell !” 


Away the vessel flew, wide-spread was every bellying sail; 

She rocked, she toiled, the cordage creaked, but no one felt the gale. 

Dark Lupwice stood beside the helm, and watched the magnet-stone ; 
No living creature met his eyes, he stood on deck alone, ° 

And far away in the nor’-nor’-west, afar from sight of shore, 

He saw the tempest stretch its wings, and heard the whirlpool roar. 


A change came over the brigantine—a very fearful change! 

Wild figures chattered in the tops, of form and antics strange ; 

A song that mocked the tempest-cry, came from the demon-band ; 

A hag danced on the quarter-deck, éld by a skinny hand; 

The devils were changed to vampire-wings, the masts to demons grim— 
And skeletons stood beside the ports, all motionless of limb. 


The vessel flapped her vampire-wings, toward the great Martstrom, 
While Lupwie grasped the wheel to meet his duty and his doom— 
With both his hands he held the helm, while streamed abaft his hair, 
His cap fell on the quarter-rail, and he cried—*‘‘ cheerly ! yare !” 
When quietly the owner said, appearing at his side— 

“ The day is clear, my captain bold, we'll have a pleasant ride !”’ 


Branp saw a cottage ina vale, half-hidden by the pines, 

There were roses in a garden-plat, and at the door-way vines. 

He saw a blue eyed maid who laughed, and at the lattice stood, 

With kerchief white and kirtle blue, and on her head a hood. 

She laugh’d and show’d her pearly teeth, on which the clear light shone; 
The bottom of a porcelain vase, with rose leaves strewed upon. 


Branp heard her sing—“ My Lopwice dear, again I soon shall meet— 

Soon in yon lane, mine ears shall hear the tramping of his feet. 

Clasped to his breast and Jooking up into his noble eye, 

Past sorrow I shall soon forget, and future care defy.” 

A little boy came close to her, and took her by the hand; C 

She se her down and kissed his cheek: “ ’Tis little Jan!" said 
RAND. 


Branp still held on to the straining helm, but his eyes began to swim’ 
And the skeletons who stood around gaped grinningly at him. 

The vessel started, leaped, and then went down with sullen boom— 

A suck, a whirl, a thunder-sound—she passed the great MaELstrom 
Unceasing sang the whirlpool, and its demons horrid yell— 

And so Dark Lupwic voyage made, thro’ the great Mazxstrom to hell. 





TAKE PHYSIC, POMP! 


A Puant indigenous to California, called, Chancalagia, has been 
lately introduced into the U. States. Itis regarded by the Mexicans and 
Californians as a panacea for all evils and distempers to which they may 
be exposed. Its efficacy in curing diseases bas been well tested.— Sun. 


If the curative powers of the plant be such as they are here represented 
to be, we hope the Chancalagia will rid Uncle Sam of the distemper 
which has lately seized him of a desire for conquest! 
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FETCHING HIM OUT. 
Mr. Clay, (in the Stump..—AM DAT YOU, HORACE? 


Greeley —NOBODY ELSE, OLD FELLOW. 
Mr. Clay—WELL, YOU NEEDN’T POKE,—I’LL COME OUT. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MR. BRIEFLESS. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


The choice of a profession is in most cases more nominal than real; 
for I doubt if a parent who asks a son ‘“ What he should like to be ?” 
attaches any great importance to the answer of the juvenile If, for 
instance, the latter should express a wish to “ start as a banker,” it is 
not at all probable that the infantine whim will be carried out; though 
I remember, in my boyhood’s days, having the impression that nothing 
could be easier; for I imagined, very naturally, that a business consist- 
ing in the receipt of other people’s money would render it quite un- 
necessary to have any of one’s own. 

I was never particularly partial to the army, for my very early days 
were greatly disturbed by threats of Napoleon, who was made the 
standing bugbear to all the naughty boys at the ‘ preparatory school 
for young gentlemen from three to eight,” in whose ranks I had been 
enrolled. I had in fact been terrified into believing, that if the victori- 
ous Corsican had invaded England, his first step would have been to- 
wards the school-room of the Misses Trimmer, at Hammersmith, where 
his first cry would have been for ‘‘ Master Briefless,” and his first blow 
aimed at that young gentleman’s devoted back. I had heard vaguely of 
Napoleon wishing to rule with a rod of iron, and I thought bitterly to 
myself, “That must be the rod he is treasuring up for Miss Trimmer’s 
boys.”” I was fully impressed with the idea that the eldest and severest 
Miss T was in confidential communication with the formidable N. B., 
who was only waiting for orders, and would be ready to drop down 
upon Hammersmith when there should be a suflicient number of cases 
of bad writing or careless spelling to justify the infliction of that terrible 
retribution we were led to expect at his hands. 

These reasons were quite sufficient to deter me from all thoughts of 
a military career, though my head was once in danger of being turned 
hy an old cocked-hat belonging to my father, which had formerly been 
worn by him as captain in a volunteer regiment of lawyers, which 
went by the name of a certain old gentleman’s Own. There was some- 
thing very attractive, by the way, in the military life of those voluntary 
heroes who undertook the defence of the metropolis when the invasion 
was talked about. As another seems to be on the tapis, if we are to 
believe Dame Gossip and the Duke of Wellington, it may be as well to 
recapitulate some of those advantages which the volunteers enjoyed. 

According to the stories of his campaigning that I have heard from 
my lego-military “ governor,” the fires of the metroplis were the great 
scenes of action in which he and his comrades were concerned. If 
flames were to been seen issuing from a window, the volunteers were 
ordered out as naturally as the pumps, and their bravery in keeping 
back the crowd was rewarded by front places at any interesting confla- 
grations that occurred. 

My paternal cocked-hat was not the only thing that I took into my 
head, or rather thrust my head into, for his forensic wig having been 
once left in my way, [ tried it on, and collecting the entire strength of 
the domestic establishment round me,I essayed an effort of oratory 
which must be considered the germ, if not the model, of all my maturer 
flights of legal eloquence. I think my determination to adopt the Bar 
as my future walk, or rather hobble, in life, may be traced to this juve- 
nile rehearsal of the part of the Advocate. 

I know that in choosing the Bar as a profession, the nearer may things 
to be considered, and that many a man who might have achieved great- 
ness in any other pursuit, has buried himself in ignominious obscurity 
by adopting the wig and gown. The celebrated Diavolo Antonio, for 
instance, who has hung up his name by the tight rope in the annals of 
renown, might have found business for ever slack had he selected the 
forensic line ; and by the same reason, had Lord Eldon tried to get his 
living by jumping in sacks, instead of doing his best to climb on to one, 
he might have hopped through life unhonoured and unknown. 

I know there are instances of individuals becoming advocates without 
any of the qualites necessary to insure success; and I have heard of one 
Ephorus who was positively pulled out of court by Isocrates, who, 
dragging him along, insisted on his cutting the Bar and turning historian, 
for which he was more fitted. This treatment I always considered in- 
decorous in the extreme ; for Ephorus assuredly knew his own business 
better than Isocrates, who took a very unwarrantable liberty with his 
forensic friend. Perhaps, had Isocrates lived in the present day, he 
would have rushed into one of the Vice-Chancellor’s Courts and hurried 
away the highly humorous, but no less learned Knight Bruce, insisting 
on his leaving the judicial office to become the editor of Joe Miller, or 
any other collection of jests. I accordingly resolved on going to the 
Bar; but how I got there, what [ did there, and how fur the result has 
— my resolation, will be developed in the course of this Autobio- 
grap ny. 


SS 





{ Peertry Keex.—The Albany Patriot says: ‘One of our Methodist 
clergymen, last Sunday remarked that if ail the world believed the Sec- 
ond coming was 10 take place on the 23d of March, 1848, at three 
o’clock, P. M., two thirds of them would delay all preparation for it till 
half past two!’ é 
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LOOK ON THIS PICTURE AND ON THIS! 


The following two letters will serve to show how easily the most 
| quiet, sagacious and domestic “‘creetur” may be complimented for 
| prospective favors, and abused when the realization of them is gone for 
ever. 

Baltimore, Feb. 1. 1848, 

Mr. Ereraant—I have just seen a number of your capital paper. 
It is making quite a sensation here; and with reason. It is just what 
the public want; and if you continue to make each successive number 
equal to the two that I have seen, you are good for an immortality. 

[have dabbled some in humorous writing, and think I might, for a 
small compensation, hit you off something now and then worth while 
printing in your admirable paper. ; 

Yous, to command, 
In an inkstand, 
“BLUE BOTTLE FLY.’ 
“Blue Bottle Fly ” is rather too green for our col- 
umns.” On which answer being duly sent by mail, according to the 


usual punctuality of the ELernant of returning favors, we (just as we 
expected) received the following from the Blue Bottle : 


Our ANSWER. 


Baltimore, Feb. 12th, 1848. 
Halloa nee you call yourself an “ Evepaant” 
you are in fact nothing but a “ thundering big Jackass”’ in an Elephant’s 
hide. You would have hid your old carcass ig a Lion’s skin but some 
friend having done it before, you were afraid you, would be found out. 
So you have taken the above method of trying to gullthe Public. But 
it is “no go,” for the “Jackass” in Philadelphia, who is not afraid to 
come out in his own name, has beat you “allhollow.” You are not 
half so big an ass as he. 
Yours, to command, 


In an inkstand, 


“BLUE BOTTLE FLY” 


BLACK ART. 
By Spritz. 


Sol.—Hi! Wash? where’s you trottin to, dis ebenin? I got sumfin 
to ax you. 

Wash.—Oh! go long, vou's a unenlightened nigger ; you’s got nuffin 
to say to a chosen wessl like dis child, as brother Helphia tole me I was 
tudder day. 

Sol.—Haw ! haw! haw! e yaw! Wonder wot swamp you com’d out 
ob Wash? [ tink, from de way you tuck Miss Sally under your arm 
tudder day, you must ha’ been chosen for your great juniper; you got 
great bump ob amiableness, I tink, Wash! Buti wantsto ax why de 
Nited States Army can’t sleep well now dey is in de city ob Texico!? 

Wash.—Hum ! aw—ah—well, really I can’t zacly splain de reason, 
but I spose de Texican ladies puts nettles and grabbles in deir sheets 
when dey makes de beds—yaw ! yaw! 

Sol.—Now shet ) ou ugly tatur trap; you tink you said sumfin funny, 
but you hab’nt hit him at all; so I'll tell you, “Cos dey lost dere only 
Pillow.” 4 

Wash.—Sh—a—aw ! dats not de reason; but its most meetin time, 
an brother Helphiah, always axes me ef I been talken to any unregene- 
vated niggas, an den hes mad ef I ses yes. 














The Express says: As that noble animal, the elephant, is often stung 
and irrritated to madness by the venom of some exceedingly small in- 
sect, so has Winfield Scott been stung and irritated by the constant per- 
secutions of the administration, and like the gentle but powerful animal 
spoken of he has been unable to defend himself, because of the con- 
temptible littleness and inferiority of his persecutors. 


We suppose the Express must allude to John Donkey’s attacks on 
the Erernant of late. It is too bad however to call John an insect though 
he is a small affair we confess. But bless you, Brooks, as to our being 
mad, we never thought of the thing—our good nature is as imperturbable 
as the Dead Sea, and as boundless as the Pacific. 
as that personage— 


We are as unmoved 











“ Of whom as histories relate 
The mice eat labyrinths to dwell in 
In’s postic parts without his feeling. 





A Correspondent writes us to know if we consider the company at the 


Broadway Theatre as Model Ariists ?—to which we answer emphatically 
No! 
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MODEL ARTISTS. 





GENERAL SCOTT ON HIS WAY HOME. 














— oe 
PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 

Perhaps there is no class of persons on whom the effects of Prosperity 
and adversity are more strongly marked than the humble Oysterman.— 
Many who step into Florence's or any other fashionable cafe where these 
delicious fish are ‘served up,’ have little idea of the cost at which the 
luxury they are swallowing was won from its deep bed of rock be- 
neath the waters. The world is mine oyster, saith the wight; and so, in- 
deed, it is, to him that can open it. The poorest and richest of oyster- 
men, the Tanner’s Creekers are notoriously allowed to be. Mooring 
their shallop during tide-waiting, near Craney Island, they may be seen 
sitting lazily on the gunwales of their frail craft, rolling the sweet Vir- 
ginia weed about their jaws, and now and then uttering a speculation 
on the chances of good luck on the coming ebb, or counting their im- 
aginary gains on the dock at Norfolk Market. They are independent 
fellows in prosperity; but touched by adversity—that is, a bad tide, or 
ill-lack with the tongs and grapples, they are the most miserable beings 
on earth. 

We were once fond of the pastime of jolly Izack Walton; and dur- 
ing our excursions up and down the Elizabeth river, above and below 
Norfolk harbor, we remember frequently hailing a blithe fellow by the 
aame of Coffin. That is, he was blithe to-day, morose to-morrow ; and 
this disposition had acquired for him the name of Up-and-down-Coffn. 
l¥e was a little squat, dark-complexioned fellow; had but one eye, 
which was peculiarly bright, and a pair of arms, usually bared, cover- 
ed with coarse brown hair as long as Mahomet’s beard. On one occa- 
sion when passing Up-and-Down, we noticed that his boat was quite 
empty. There was scarcely a bushel of oysters in her, and the tongs 
were projected over the stern of his canoe, clanking their iron teeth 
hungrily together, as the boat was urged along. 

“Where are you from?” quoth we, through our hand; at which 


salutation Coffin drew out his paddle, and-looked towards us with a 


rueful countenance. 


‘Tanner's Creek, God help us; cant you give us a chaw tobaccer”? 
was the faint reply. 


This was Up-and-Down’s moment of adversity. The tide hadn’t made 


\right for him to day: or he hadn’t struck the proper bottom; and he 


was ready to receive with gratulation the humblest offering of grog and 
tobacco: But mark the change, when the next day we met Coffin with 
his boat full. 
‘ Now, said we, we’ll have a different answer, no doubt,’ so singing out 
at the top of our voice ‘Where are you from?’ Up-and-down drew in 
his paddle, stood up in his boat, doubled up his fis tinto a fish horn, and 
shouted out, 

‘ Tanner’s Creek, and be damned to you.’ 

And this was his hour of prosperity. 








SPECIMENS OF PLAIN ENGLISH. 
The moralist sometiines inquires how it would be if all people were 
accustomed to speak exactly as they think. That question we do no 
pretend to answer; but we believe that if some people spoke precisely 


as they thought, we should hear, occasionally, such dialogues as the tol- 
lowing :— 


THE LOVERS. * 


Youth.—T he time, dearest, has now arrived, at which I feel that we 
should no longer delay our union. One only doubt, sweet girl, pre- 
vents ine from proposing that our marriage should instantly take place. 
My doubt, fairest creature, is simply how much your papa will really 
leave you at his death. 

Maiden.—I always feared that you did not love me for myself alone, 
= now I see clearly that you only want me for my money, you selfish 
elow. 


Youth—No love, not exactly so. I don’t seek to marry you merely 
for your money; butI should not like to marry you without your 
money. I hope what I have said has not offended you, sweetest. 

Maiden.—Y es it has; and I do not think, now, that we are made for 
one another, so we had better break our engagemeat off. 

Youth.—I am grieved to hear you say so; for I certainly like you a 
good deal, and should your papa, one of these days, leave you what he 
said he would, I shall deeply regret that I did not make you mine. 

Maiden.—Now go away instantly, and never let me see your face 
again. 


_Youth.—W ell ; I suppose that is the best thing I can do. I hope you 
will return all my presents. 


Maiden.—I will, since I shall otherwise be thought mean; but, I 
would very much rather keep them. 


DRAPER AND CUSTOMER. 

Customer.— W hat is the price of this muslin dress ? 

Draper.—F ourteen-and-six, Mem. 1 am afraid you think you could 
get it at other houses at thirteen-and-two, and have a strong suspicion 
that it is only worth twelve. 

Cus.—I shall see if I can get it cheaper at another shop; and if not, 
I shall come back to this and do my best to bate you down. 

Dra.—I hope they will endeavor to cheat you at the other establish- 
ment, Mem, and not succeed, and that you will return for the article 
to us. 

Cus.—I am in hopes that the people at the other shop are bankrupts, 
and selliug off at a loss. 

Dra.—My object is te get as much as I can for my goods. 

Cus.—I want to get as much as I can for my money. 


Dra.—Of course, Mem. I am anxious to make all the profit by you 
that I can. 


PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT. 


Patient.—Doctor, Iam ill all over. I have a swimming in the head, 
a sinking in the stomach, an oppression at the chest, a numbness in the 
limbs, and a creeping from head to foot. 

Physician.—I have not the slightest idea what is the matter with you. 
I can attribute your symptoms to no real disease whatever. I will write 
you a prescription, and you are to take the mixture which I shall order 
for you, night and morning. 

Pat.—But what will be the use of your prescription ? 

Phy.—None whatever beyond this, that you will perhaps fancy that 
it has done you good. However, if I were to order you no medicine, 
I fear you would consult somebody else; and though you might do 
without my physic, I could not do without you guineas. 

Pat.—I think I had better have further advice. Iam afraid you don’t 
understand my complaint at all. 

Phy.—Well, sir, good morning. I should be very sorry indeed if so 
good a patient as you are were to place himself in the hands of any 
other practitioner. 

Pat.—I wish I knew what to make of you. I don’t know whether 
you are laughing at me or not. I am half inclined to think you a res- 
pectable man, and half disposed to consider you a humbug. 








“ALL GONE! 
““Wuart would your wives say, if they knew where we are?” said 


the captain ofa “ down east’ schooner, when they were beating about 
in a thick fog, fearful of going ashore. 


“ Humph, I shouldn’t mind that,” replied the mate, ‘‘ifwe only knew 
where we were ourselves.” 


We knew that same Captain. 


He once lost Overboard one of the 
‘hands’ belonging to the schooner. 


The Captain was a ‘man of heart,’ 
we thought, and we said to him in a sympathising tone :— 

“So poorJoe, is gone?” 

“ Yes, he’s gone,” he replied, “‘and I threw him a new oarone I 
bought in Boston, and I swear, that’s gone too!” 








\ 
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SCENE AT THE B———Y THEATRE ON THE NIGHT OF POSTSCRIPT. 
WERNER The John Donkey, never tiring in its abuse of the ELernant, (a liber- 
‘ | ty it takes on account of his distance from his snout!) says: “We... 
| turned over the whole offal remains of Yanxez Doon te, for the Exz- 
punt to feed upon.”” Now, this isa whopper! for it is notorious that 
| one of the awful remains of Yankee Doodle is now engaged in contribu- 


| ting to the Donkey. 


| 
| HORRIBLE CATASTROPHE. 
| Tur Washington Correspondent of the Tribune, in his letter of yes-'}. 

| terday says :— 




















“The Supreme Court was this morning at an early hour inundated / 
by ladies. 
Oh! Horace ! / 








Very Proper.—We observe since the publication of our article, that 
those filthy transparencies stuck out where the Venus de Medicis, &c., 
was exhibited, have been removed. We are glad to see this, for we prefer 
the naked walls to the naked Venus ! 


ame 


2 Sat 





The Dispatch says, a young man named Barney, a grandson or grand 
nephew, we believe, of Commodore Barney, and who publishes a little 
paper somewhere up town, has been forbidden to enter the Broadway 
theatre because he was saucy to the manager. 
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To Correspondents. The following from Spritz is quite geod in its 
way: We should have presented the admirable illustration accompany- 
ing it, (as we.intended) had it not been mislaid. The moral— touch not 
pitch? is well conveyed: 

: STREET SCENE. 
Enter gentleman just out of bandbor. 

Pig. (brushing by and muddying pants.) G’wrunk! 

Gent. (kicking) Get out! (examining state of inexpressibles) Oh! Lord! 
Phe-w: [Exit Frantic. } 

If Spriuz please he may send us a paper sketch of what he sup 
poses i's to require. We shall of course adopt nothing thatis not capital. 





Man in the Parquette. Let mx out! It’s Too MUCH!—IT SHAKES MY 
neRves so! I—I—on! I cant stanp iT! 





TALE OF SORROW. 





c 





THE INEQUALITIES OF FORTUNE. 

Two rather Joaferish-looking countrymen were standing at the bar of 
a public house—a sort of entertainment-for-man-and-beast-establishment, 
both of them a little worse for liquor. One of them was a tall, raw-bone, 
carrotty-haired fellow, as freckled as a pea-hen, and while he held his 
glass towards his companion, previous to swallowing its contents, he 
gazed at him with a lack-lustre eye. He seemed evidently stirred by 
some deep emotion, which was evinced by shaking his head, and look- 
ing bitterness and philosophy at one and the same time. They had 
evidently been deeply engaged in discussing the fruitful subject of the 
evils of wealth and poverty, and had come to no conclusion, when the 
carrotty-haired fellow, as if to enforce the opinion that wealth is too 
often the result of chance, said: 

“ William, I am sick of hunting for riches and all such things. Now, 
there’s some folks whom fortune follers all over—grabbing ‘em by the 
neck, and thrusting gold and silver into their pockets by handfuls: 
Well, sich people I’ve seen. Why I knowed one man who was so poor 
that he jumped over inter our turnip patch, and the first one he pulled 
up he found a hundred dollar note under it, and what do you think old 
Squire Digem said it was?” 

“ Don’t know !” 

“Why he said it was a lucky turn up !—the cussed critter, and I’d been 
a-digging within afoot of it fora whole month! Sich is life, William, 
and I’m sick of it; kre goes! 











“THE MYSTERIES AND MISERIES OF NEW YORK.” 
No. II. ; 
They say that in the next No. the author is going to put in some- 
thing more mysterious and miserable than ever; that is, the mystery of 
his work’s selling, and the misery of the people who read it. _ 

















TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT! 
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